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The Message of the Church in the Postwar World 


Ernest Fremont Trrrre ! 


(This article is an abridgement, necessitated by limitations of 
Space, made by the author, of an address delivered at the Confer- 
ence on Ministerial Training, held under the auspices of the Commis- 


sion on Ministerial Training, at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois, December 27-29, 1944.) 

In the early years of the twentieth century an attempt 
was made, particularly in Britain and the United States, 
to associate Christianity with the faith and concern of its 
Founder. In this country Walter Rauschenbusch labored to 
see the kingdom of God made “ the great object of Christian 
preaching, the inspiration of Christian hymnology, the 
foundation of systematic theology, the enduring motivation 
of evangelistic and missionary work, the religious inspira- 
tion of social work and the social outcome of religious in- 
spiration, the object to which a Christian man surrenders 
his life and in that surrender saves it to eternal life, the 
common object in which all religious bodies find their unity, 
the great synthesis in which the redemption of the spirit, 
the enlightenment of the intellect, the development of the 
body, the reform of political life, the sanctification of indus- 
trial life, and all that concerns the redemption of humanity 

~ shall be embraced.” ? 


Rauschenbusch, it will be recalled, brought out a little book 
entitled For God and the People, subtitled Prayers of. the 


Social Awakening, in which he endeavored to lift prayer, 


both public and private, to the level of the Lord’s Prayer, 

with its great petition “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 

on earth as it is in heaven.” He brought out also A Theology 

for the Social Gospel, in which, among other things, he sug- 
_ gested that the Sacrament of Baptism might be saved from 
_ “the religious and theological emptiness which threatens its 
_ very existence” if it should come to be regarded as an act 
of dedication to the tasks of the kingdom of God, and that 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper might become far more 
meaningful and helpful for many, especially young people, 
if it should be associated, as in view of its initial historical 
setting it might well be, not alone with the forgiveness of 
sins but also with costly and loyal devotion to the kingdom of 
_ God. 


Well, in the churches of yesterday there were some, a rela- 
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- finding in it the authentic accent of Jesus and the promise 
of a larger life for themselves and for all men. But the 

_ gospel according to Rauschenbusch was by no means univer- 
sally accepted. On the contrary, it was decried and deplored, 
_ especially by persons who, themselves enjoying economic 

security and material comforts and luxuries, insisted that 

Church has no business to concern itself with such 
atters as hours and wages and social security but only 
th such spiritual matters as sin and salvation—and this 
despite the fact that Christians are bidden to pray for daily 
bread, their neighbors’ as well as their own, and the fact 
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tively small number, who rejoiced in this view of Christianity, — 


that Jesus “ separated the sheep from the goats on the basis 
of their attitude toward the ecenomic needs of others.” 

Nor is the gospel according to Rauschenbusch at all widely 
accepted in the churches of today. It still is decried and 
deplored, sometimes by persons who make out, contrary to 
fact, that the so-called social gospel is only concerned with 
the matters of polities and economies, not with the inner life 
of the individual, and that it undertakes to identify the 
eternal kingdom of God with any and every contemporary 
movement of social reform; and especially by persons who 
regard its social hopes as sentimental and unrealistic. There 
are those today in Protestant pulpits and schools of theology 
who, under the influence of Karl Barth (though which of 
the many Barths it is not always easy to make out), insist 
that the will of God cannot be done on earth as it is in 
heaven; that crusades for a new world order, a just and 
durable peace, are entirely futile and are, moreover, a most 
pitiful exhibition of human pride and presumption; that if 
we had any real understanding of our own nature as incur- 
ably egoistic and selfish we would know that we cannot be 
made over this side the grave, much less make our world 
over, but must continue to sin and suffer for our sins, hoping 
only for the forgiveness of God if we acknowledge and bewail 
our transgressions. 

We are now confronted with a Protestant theology that is 
not content simply to ignore or minimize the insight of the 
Jesus of history that the kingdom of God has come, but 
dogmatically asserts in flat contradiction of Jesus that the 
kingdom of God cannot come in history. We are confronted, 
in the unsparing language of Canon Raven, with “an in- 
verted Pharisaism that prides itself on its own damnation, 
exalts Satan as lord of the earth, and thanks God for the 
good news of original sin.” 1 

Well, God forbid that this shall be the message of the 
Church in the postwar world—this view of man’s predica- 
ment which plays, though unwittingly, into the hands of 
reaction and destruction. It would be indeed a strange and 
most tragic thing if Christianity should cease to be a gospel 
—good news—and become nothing more than a counsel of 
despair. 

The Church, when the war is over, must have something 
to say that is at once realistic and hopeful—something which 
may saye from despair a world that has terribly suffered 
and is destined to more suffering and bitter disillusionment. — 
What if the Church should say: The kingdom of God has 
come. Let-us repent, and believe this good news? 

To say that the kingdom of God has come is not, of course, 
to say in the face of contradicting fact that God’s reign of 
justice, mercy, and truth is fully established on earth; but — 


it is to say that “ God was (and is) in Christ reconciling the — : 


world unto Himself,” transforming the lives of men and 
working for the transformation of social and political institu- 


tions which, insofar as they are permeated with injustice, 
ean and do destroy men in both body and soul. Saeco 


1 Good News of God, Harper and Brothers, p. 10. 
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This needs saying, badly. There are those today outside 
the churches who think of God as a refuge in time of trouble. 
(In foxhole religion none of us, apparently, is entirely 
lacking.) There are those within the churches who think 
of God as working through ecclesiastical channels for the 
salvation of individuals and think of salvation in terms 
of theological belief, conventional morality, and American 
plumbing and think of themselves as among the saved, 
although their conduct often is a cynical denial of the prin- 
ciples of Christ. But how many are there within the 
churches, to say nothing of those outside, who think of God 
as working in history through every possible channel for 
a world that shall assure to all men everywhere a fair chance 
in life? And those Barthian theologies which have no hope 
for the future so far as this world is concerned—do they 
even so much as recognize the presence and activity of God 
in history? 

It does indeed need saying that God is no mere spectator 
of the human drama but is Himself an actor in it—the 
supreme actor; and that God in history is not simply estab- 
lishing churches, ordaining preachers, electing bishops, and 
persuading laymen to raise and increase the budget, but also 
He is “ putting down the mighty from their seats and exalt- 
ing them of low degree,” and working for a world in which 
“nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more, but they shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree, and none shall make them 
afraid.” That needs saying. 

An English woman who, apparently, has heard a lot said, 
especially among religious leaders, as to “the folly and 
futility of an easy optimism about the rebuilding of Europe ” 
feels moved to ask: “But do you come across such opti- 
mism?’” Her own experience, she says, is quite different. 
What strikes her is “the gloom and depression ” with which 
most of the people she knows regard the future. As a fact, 
there is now widespread in the world a feeling of weariness, 
of pessimism, of cynicism, of near hopelessness which most 
certainly will have to be overcome if the world is ever to be 
rebuilt on a good foundation, and which only can be over- 
come by the assurance, which the Church exists to give, 
that we men and women in our sinfulness, our weakness 
and wickedness, our Joss and pain are not alone in the 
world but are in the hands of the living God, who was and 
is in Christ working for our redemption. 

The proclamation of this good news must, of course, be 
accompanied, as it was in the first instance, with a call for 
repentance. And the call to repentance, as in the first 


instance, must be addressed at the outset to the professedly 
religious. 

The Church is not the savior of the world but is itself 
part of a world that now desperately needs to be saved. 
The Church must repent its own sins—its inertia, its self- 
complacency, its class bias, its acceptance of the world’s 


Social Questions Bulletin 


The Church, although it is bound to be influenced to some 
extent by its social environment, must cease to be identical 
with liberal capitalism, with Western culture, with a eiviliza- 
tion largely based on individual and national self-interest. 
Protestantism, in particular, must cease to be identical with 
“the American way of life” or the British way of life or 
any other contemporary way of life; it must proclaim and 
embody God’s way of life—the one only way that leads to 
life and not to economic chaos, mass unemployment, mass 
slaughter and destruction. 

There is reason to believe that the Church would repent 
if the kingdom of God should be made “the great object of 
Christian preaching, the inspiration of Christian hymnology, 
the foundation of systematic theology, the enduring motiva- 
tion of evangelistic-and missionary work.” And there is 
reason to believe that if the Church, no longer self-complacent 
and worldly at heart, should repent and pledge its allegiance 
to the kingdom of God, it might then call the world to 
repentance in full hope of a hearing. There would be some- 
thing arresting in the appearance of a Church obviously con- 
cerned with the extension of the kingdom of God on earth— 
something most arresting in the spectacle of Methodists and 
Baptists and Congregationalists and Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Lutherans, Quakers, and many others working 
together for the welfare of the community, appealing in 
the name of Christ for the abolition of saloons, of slums, 
of ghettos for Negroes, of any and all social conditions that 
make for human suffering and degradation, seeking for all 
the people the opportunity of a good life. 

If it should presently appear that the Church is a society 
of people who as neighbors, as citizens, as producers, con- 
sumers, investors undertake to live by the principles of 
Christ, the world would have to give attention to the Church. 
It could not possibly ignore so great and challenging a 
phenomenon. It would be confronted with God and His 
salvation. And thus confronted, a world that was weary, 
sick, cynical, and all fed up with patent medicine promises 
of recovery might itself come to repent and be saved. 


Social Opportunity of Methodist 
Women 
Mrs. J. D. Brace * 


There is an increasing awareness of social opportunity 
on the part of all church women. The last decade has wit- 
nessed an encouraging trend not only toward study, but for 
action along social lines, as groups and as individuals. Since 


of opportunities as Methodist women united in a great 
movement. Hach year certain specific problems have be- 
come “majors,” with efforts concentrated on their solution 
throughout the more than 26,000 organizations known as the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service in local churches. 
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unification there has been an even more courageous facing _ 
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A long list of suggested activities to help implement the 2 
social issues mentioned in the preamble to the recommenda- 
tions made to the 1944 annual meeting of the Woman’s ~ 


Division of Christian Service 

planning of the organization. 
Thousands of Methodist women will respond courageously — 

and do whatever they can, wherever they are, to measure up — 

fa the responsibility which the recommendations suggest to 
hinge : - : 
Methodist women being the largest of Protestant eh 

organizations are also endeavoring to make a significa 

contribution in interdenominational circles toward ¢ 

understanding of social problems. This was 

at the recent Biennial Assembly of the U: 

Church Women. Methodists joined h. 

many other desominheoae at diseus 


gives an insight into the social — 


_ ments which will be fe 
a post-war world. 


Medical Care for All 


Wavbr Crawrorp Barcuay 


The mind of America is set on securing better medical 
care. People have awakened to the fact that by and large 
they are not receiving either the extent or the kind of 
medical attention required for the conservation of health 
and strength. They realize that the full benefit of modern 
medical science is not being made available to them, and 
that there is no sufficient reason why it should not be brought 
within their reach. They propose that something shall be 
done about it, and without undue delay. They agree with 
their President that “the right to adequate medical care 
and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good health” is 
an essential article of an Economie Bill of Rights for the 
whole people. 


Advance in medical science 
Within the lifetime of the present adult generation phe- 
nomenal advance has been made in the science of medicine, 
the prevention and cure of disease, and the maintenance of 
public health. In the comparatively short time since the out- 
break of the present. war discoveries have been made and 
new forms and methods of treatment developed both in 
internal medicine and in operative techniques that are revo- 
lutionary.. Advance over a period of two decades makes it 
practically impossible for any one physician to master more 
than a fraction of authentic medical science or demonstrated 
professional skills. The variety, extent, and cost of facilities 
and equipment necessary for adequate treatment are beyond 
the possibility of the individual to acquire for himself unless 

perchance he possesses independent means. 


Contemporary health conditions 


We, the people of America, according to Dr. Leonard 
Rowntree, medical director of the Selective Service System, 
are not justified in considering ourselves “a sturdy healthy 
nation.” That the incidence of sub-normal health conditions 
is much higher than it should be, particularly in certain 
economically underprivileged areas, has long been known. 
Repeated surveys have supplied abundant data in demon- 
stration of this fact. But nothing that has come to light 
in past years has been so disturbing as the publicity given 
to the records on rejection of draftees examined by the Selec- 
tive Service Administration. Of the first 3,000,000 registrants 
examined more than one-half were rejected. Of every 1,000 
men rejected 100 were disqualified for defects of the heart 
and blood vessels; 60 for hernia; 60 for venereal disease; 
30 for tuberculosis and other lung diseases; 30 because of 
underweight; 120 because of eye defects, and 160 because 
of dental defects. And this in the period of life when health 
and vigor are presumably at their best. Even among the 
22-year-olds only 3 out of 5 came up to the required health 
standards, while of those who had reached the age of 36, 
only 1 in 5 could meet the tests. Rejections for physical dis- 
ability reasons, it is reported, still run over 40 per cent. 
Was General Hershey overstating the case when he said 
before the Senate Sub-committee on Wartime Health and 
- Education, “I cannot help feeling that you are just talking 
_ of democracy when such a condition exists. I know of 
nothing that represents so much potential danger. ...” 
Who will contend that these conditions are irremedial? 
-. We know they are not. The necessary knowledge, methods, 
and means for remedying them are within reach. What is 
needed is public will for their correction. 


pia Special needs of rural areas 
In general, conditions of health are less favorable in rural 
than in urban areas. ‘This is the exact reverse of what 
should be expected. Normally, life in the open, with more 
ried physical exercise, more constant contact with nature, 
ind a more abundant supply of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
hould be more conducive to good health than the unnatural 
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and cramped conditions of city life. But such scattered 
rural surveys as have been conducted indicate that an unduly 
large proportion of farm residents—men, women and chil- 
dren—are in poor health. The explanation is not difficult 
to discover. The same surveys indicate that the facilities 
for health services are below normal requirements and that, 
especially for the lower-income families, there is pitifully 
inadequate medical care. Some studies show that between 
a third and a half of the lowest-income groups in certain 
rural areas have available no medical or dental care what- 
soever. Three out of five counties have no hospital facilities. 
Indications are that infant mortality is twice as high in rural 
areas as in the cities. The maternal mortality rate is also 
high. In an average year 225,000 women give birth to chil- 
dren without the attendance of a physician. The Farm 
Security Administration conducted physical examinations in 
1941 in certain rural areas. In 844 low-income farm families 
in southeast Missouri, for example, 52 per cent of the 
mothers were shown to have birth injuries not corrected. 
Of 16,000 cases of serious illness in farm families in Texas 
and Oklahoma less than 50 per cent had the care of a 
physician. Only 1 of 3 births was attended by a doctor. Of 
more than 11,000 persons in Farm Security Administration 
families in 17 states given physical examinations only 4 in 
every 100 were reported as having “ excellent health.” 


Cost beyond reach of many 

A chief cause for these conditions lies in the prohibitive 
cost of adequate medical care, by no means confined to rural 
areas. The average cost of good medical care is now about 
$150 per family per year. Of all families in the United 
States, 70 per cent have incomes less than $3,000 and 50 
per cent less than $2,000. It is evident from these figures 
that a majority of the population cannot meet the costs of 
proper medical attention. Dr. Michael M. Davis, chairman 
of the Committee on Research in Medical Economics, a medi- 
cal economist, refutes the oft-repeated statement that be- 
cause of the prevalence of charity treatment, particularly 
in hospitals, the rich and the poor get the best medical care 
and the middle-income people the poorest. Dr. Davis declares 
that this is not true; that “in most parts of this country 
the lowest-income people get Jess medical care than any 
other group, although they have more sickness. The middle- 
income groups get less care than they need, and suffer from 
burdensome costs . . . to raise the incomes of the lower 
groups enough to enable them to purchase proper medical 
care would require an economic revolution.” 


Evidences of public concern 


These are many. The California Medical Association re- 
cently commissioned the firm of Foote, Cone, and Belding 
to make “a study of the public relations problem of the 
California medical profession to arrive at recommendations 
for a program to improve the public’s attitude toward the 
profession, Over 5,000 were personally asked, “ Do you 
think we should have some sort of a socialized government- — 
controlled medical plan?” Fifty per cent of the 5,000 
answered, “Yes”; 34 per cent “No”; the remaining 16 
per cent said “Don’t know.” In the published “ Interpreta- 
tive Report,” John R. Little of the firm employed to make 
the survey says, according to Medical Care, if the question 
of Federal medicine “were to come up on the ballot today 
you could have only 34 per cent of the votes. You would 
have to swing to your side all of the 16 per cent who haven’t 
yet made up their minds—clearly an impossible task, since 
generally the “ don’t know” votes swing to the positive side — 
of the issue (in this ease Federal medicine) rather than to 
the negative side. .. . The opinion is not spotty. If it were, 

ages (Continued on page 18) — Se 


The Imperative Need of Federation Organization 


Jack Rrowarp McMiIcHAEL 


In the February issue of the BULLETIN attention was 
called to the tragic gulf which too often exists between the 
social attitudes and convictions of Christians and their actual 
translation into the kind of effective social action that really 
changes the course of history. At least a partial answer 
to this problem is active participation in an organization 
which constitutes both a fellowship of like-minded and 
similarly dedicated individuals and a channel for the expres- 
sion of their social ideals. In this alone is ample justification 
among the folk called Methodists for such an organization 
as the Methodist Federation for Social Service. The need, 
in fact, is imperative for the Federation as a medium for 
realizing the social principles to which, as Christians, we 
constantly give lip service. 

At this very point there is need for decisive change within 
the framework of the Federation itself. In the past the 
Federation, for the most part, has been a socially dedicated 
fellowship of scattered and largely isolated individuals. 
Clearly, the Fellowship has provided greatly needed inspira- 
tion, information, and encouragement to its individual mem- 
bers, and this it must continue to do. But from all parts 
of the country Federation members and friends are writing 
that, in this crucial period of the life of the nation and 
the world the Federation must provide vision and informa- 
tion plus a vehicle for effective carrying of that vision and 
information into the organized life of the Church and of 
society. They remember with pain the failure of socially- 
minded Christians after the last war to arrest the tide of 
reaction, isolation; and greed, sweetly labelled “return to 
normaley,” which was responsible for sowing the seeds from 
which this second and even more costly world war resulted 
as the harvest. They are deeply anxious for a different 
record this time and for a part in insuring that different 
record. 

If these things are to be, the Federation must play its 
part. It must no longer be that Federation membership 
so largely means merely that socially enhghtened and con- 
cerned individuals, isolated from each other, are on the 
mailing list for the Soctan QuESTIONS BULLETIN and 
other informational and inspirational material from the 
National Office. There must be active, effective, autonomous 
Federation chapters in the Annual Conferences and 
Federation units in local churches. 

No matter how high our social ideals are or how dedicated 
we are to them in theory, it is bound to be true that we 
will be far more effective in carrying our ideals into practice 
if we hold them, not merely as isolated individuals, but as 
members of functioning and regularly meeting groups of 
like-minded and similarly-dedicated persons. 
ing Federation chapters would be a means by which indi- 
vidual Federation members could implement their ideals and 
greatly increase their social and religious influence. 

It is to be hoped that such Conference and local chapters 
of the Federation will be set up wholly on functional lines, 
disregarding the superficial and fundamentally unbrotherly 
bases of division that still prevail in the Jurisdictional and 
Annual Conferences, and in local churches. 

These Annual Conference and local Federation chapters 
will provide a means for Federation members throughout 
the country both to mould and implement total Federation 
policy and program. They will be a needed medium through 
which the Federation can become increasingly centered in 
the grass roots, thereby providing added strength and further 
democratization to the total Federation movement. 

Let it be clear that we are not interested in building 
the Federation for its own sake or as an end in itself. We 
are not concerned to create a new form of deadly institu- 
tionalism. Our basic concern is, rather, that of function. 


Such function-. 


We desire the Federation to be concretely and historically 
effective in this world crisis, when the very structure and 
direction of mankind’s immediate future, though not yet 
finally determined, is daily being moulded. We are deter- 
mined to bring into our share of that moulding the social 
passion and prophetic insights of our great Hebrew-Christian 
heritage and the concern for the welfare of the common 
people which was°at the heart of the fervor of Wesley. 
Here is background for the imperative for Federation mem- 
bers, not only to seek out other members personally, but 
to bring the members in specific geographical areas together 
into active Federation chapters. 

Nor is it enough that Federation chapters be inaugurated. 
In this day, when millions of our fellows are perishing in 
a war which is the fruit of great social sin, it is essential, 
not only that we belong to geographically (i.e., function- 
ally) based chapters,-but that we give these chapters our 
loyal support and that we never forget nor betray their 
raison d’étre. To see to it that our particular Federation 
chapter meets regularly and not too infrequently is one of 
our responsibilities. It also means to us that, im each 
instance, these regular chapter meetings will be occasions, 
not only for fellowship and inspiration, but for democratic 
discussion and decision on burning social issues and for 
concrete and united action. 


Secretary’s Personal Report 


Less than a month ago I ended my cross-country trip and 
spent my first day in the Federation office. It has been 
a happy and busy month. 

It is good to have an Administrative Committee that 
actually meets and functions. At the first two meetings 
of this committee attendance has been almost 100 per cent. 
The month has been one of rich fellowship with and guid- 
ance from the members of the Administrative Committee. 
There has been splendid fellowship, also, with the staff of 
the various official church agencies here in the Methodist 
Building at 150 Fifth Avenue. Through the initiative of 
Miss Thelma Stevens and her colleagues in the Women’s 
Division a reception tea was given one afternoon for my 
wife and twenty-three months old boy, Richard, and for 
me. (Richard stole the show and a major proportion of 
the cookies. ) 

Another occasion which brought great joy and inspira- 
tion to me was the reception luncheon given for me by 
the Federation groups of the New York, New York East, 
and Newark Conferences with some sixty Federation members 
participating. 

The Federation Office went into action during the month 
on two burning social issues coneretized in specific terms 
of legislation—the fight in Congress over the nomination 
of Henry Wallace as Seeretary of Commerce and the struggle 


in the New York legislature over the bi-partisan Ives-Quinn — 


bill which proposes to outlaw racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in employment practices of New York industries and 
to provide the machinery of enforcement. In the latter 


instance a delegation representing the Federation went to 


Albany to testify for the bill at a public hearing. 
From the outset it seemed to us in the National Office 


that a basic moral issue was inyolved in the Wallace con-— 


troversy—an issue of great moment to Christian citizens 
throughout the nation. Accordingly -we Sent telegrams and 


follow-up letters enclosing advance copies of this month’s — 


While | 


editorial to a selected list of Federation members. 
we have not heard from all, we know that action was taken 


by some. The closeness of the contest indicates how decisive 


such action may have been. 


Editorial: A Basic Moral Issue 


The Wallace Case 


Corne now, you rich men, weep and shriek over your 
impending miseries! 

ie have been storing up treasure in the very last 

ays; 

Your wealth lies rotting, and your clothes are 
moth-eaten; 

Your gold and silver lie rusted over, and their rust 
will be evidence against you, it will devour your 
flesh like fire. 

See, the wages of which you have defrauded the 
workmen who mowed your fields cry out, 

And the cries of the harvesters have reached the 
ears of the Lord of Hosts. 

You have revelled on earth and plunged into 
dissipation; 

You have fattened yourselves as for the Day of 
Slaughter; 

You have condemned, you have murdered the 
righteous—unresisting—James 5: |-6. The New 

Testament, A New Translation, by James Moffatt. 


The fight waged in the United States Senate and House 
ostensibly against Henry Wallace is far more than a political 
squabble. Involved in it is a struggle between political fac- 
tions, but underlying the struggle is a contest between con- 
flicting forces deeply rooted in contradictory philosophies of 
life and government. As such, the issue is clearly drawn. 
It is a moral issue—one upon which churchmen are obligated 
to take sides, and so far as they have influence with legis- 
lators, to make that influence felt. 

Let it be made clear that, primarily, the fight is not one 
against Wallace, the man. In the press of the country, 
with some notable exceptions, the affair has been headlined 
as “fight against Wallace.” In this misrepresentation the 
majority of the press has been running true to form, and 
has misled many. The real fight is against the philosophy 
of demoeratie rights for which Wallace stands foursquare 
and uncompromising. So far as it has been a fight verbally 
directed against Wallace it has been mainly for the reason 

that Wallace is a symbol of a cause. As he himself said, 
“The current situation is not one of personalities, neither 
is it one of personal prestige.” 

Jesse Jones’ statement that Wallace is lacking in ability 
and financial experience is little less than ludicrous in the 
light of the administrative record of Wallace as head of 
the Department of Agriculture and his supervision of the 

- Commodity Credit Corporation, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Credit Administration, and the Rural 
- Electrification Administration within which 12,708,000 loans 
were made totalling more than six billion dollars. To be 
seen in perspective Jones’ statement in depreciation of the 
ability of Wallace needs only to be put over against his 
_ (Jones’) super-egotistic and preposterous answer to Senator 
- Pepper’s question whether one man can “administer the 
duties of the office of Federal Loan Administration and the 
- office of Secretary of Commerce.” Jones answered: “TI think 
it is possible if you will work long enough, hard enough, 


the world that will do it except me.” Lending so large 
sum of money to a multitude of separate individuals and 
ieving a higher repayment rate than Jesse Jones with 
large amounts lent to relatively few corporations is an 
omplishment so significant that it cannot fairly be ignored 
depreciated. : . eke > Fai aot * 

enry Wallace has been in public office for many years. 
oughout this period his public and private life has been 
_open book. Ne 
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and enough hours. I do not believe there is another fellow 


Neither during this present controversy nor 
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at any other time have his enemies dared challenge his 
integrity. He is a successful business man in his own right. 
His seed corn company, based on his own experiments in 
corn breeding beginning in 1906—the business incorporated 
in 1926—last year sold seed corn to the amount of four 
million dollars. Not alone a business man, he is a journalist, 
a scholar, a scientist, an educator, and withal a deeply 
religious man whose personal philosophy of life has been 
steeped in the teachings of the prophets and of the Christian 
gospel—witness his book, “Statesmanship and Religion,” 
lectures delivered before the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in 1934, His opponents well know that a fight waged against 
the man Henry Wallace could have but one result: to dis- 
eredit them in the publie opinion of the nation. Moreover, 
Mr. Wallace’s attitude throughout the grilling experience otf 
these weeks has been so frank, straightforward, and devoid 
of recrimination, as greatly to enhance the popular esteem 
in which he is held. 

Let it also be emphasized (2) that the conflict is not one 
of party against party. Henry Wallace is a member of the 
Democratic party but determined and bitter opposition 
against him has been exhibited by Democrats, while some 
of his strongest support has come from such Republican 
leaders as Senator Aiken of Vermont and Senator Ball of 
Minnesota. There is a feud to the death within the Demo- 
eratic party. Fiercely antagonistic groups are arrayed 
against each other under a single party label. An identical 
situation except for less bitterness exists within the Repub- 
lean party—less because at present it is the minority party 
and wields less power. 

Again, let it be emphasized (3) that the conflict is not 
one between labor and business. Henry Wallace has strong 
support within organized labor but it is not unanimous. He 
has strong opposition within business circles but there are 
hosts of business men who believe in him, stand for the 
things for which he stands, and are giving him wholehearted 
support. The New York Times in an editorial declared that 
Mr. Wallace “ does not possess the confidence of the business 
community.” It is fair to ask, what business community? 
The same issue of the Times carried a display, paid adver- 
tisement of a group of business men in support of Wallace. 
Are Mr. Kaiser, and Mr. Higgins, and tens of thousands of 
owners of little business enterprises a part of the “ business 
community ” as defined by the Times? Many business men 
have declared themselves for Wallace; others have remained 
silent for fear of consequences. They are dependent on the 
Jones’ organizations for financial assistance. They fear that 
Jones—or his lieutenants—will remain in control and that 
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in this case they would suffer from retaliatory measures if 
they should now speak up. So they remain silent. 

Finally, (4) this particular conflict is not, as has been 
widely alleged, one of free enterprise and private property 
against socialism (or “ socialistic idealism”). It is one of 
monopolists, cartelists, and special privilege advocates, mas- 
querading as “free enterprisers,”’ against the public welfare. 
Consider again the concern expressed by Charles E. Wilson, 
head of General Hlectric, “I am deeply alarmed today over 
the possibility that a right-wing reaction may draw some 
sections of capital so far away from our traditions as to 
imperil the entire structure of American life as we know it.” 
The conflict is one of free enterprise—the real article— 
against “ free enterprise,” the spurious brand propagated by 
the DuPonts, Pews, Weirs, Sloans, et al, with their propa- 
ganda budget over several years totalling millions, through 
the Farm Journal, the Pathfinder, reactionary urban dailies 
and other publications, over the radio by subsidized com- 
mentators, and through the influence of their votaries in the 
national House and Senate. All the measures he has pro- 
posed, Henry Wallace has definitely said, “are designed to 
make American capitalism and private enterprise work in 
the same great manner in peace as it has worked in war.” 

What then is the real issue—the basic moral issue— 
because of which men and women, who profess belief in the 
ethical principles of prophetic religion, are obligated to 
make their influence felt? It may be variously stated and 
its full significance may perhaps be better realized if so 
expressed. 

1. It is concern for human welfare versus concern for the 
interests of property. It was thus expressed in the opening 
sentences of Mr. Wallace’s address at the testimonial dinner 
given to him on January 29, 1945, under the auspices of the 
Union for Democratic Action and the New Republic: “ My 
dear friends . . . who are drawn to me because we serve 
the same humanitarian objectives with all the passion of 
our hearts.” Mr. Wallace believes in private property but 
he wants to see private property made to serve the public 
welfare, and not made an end in itself. 

2. The issue is one of corporate power versus the interests 
and needs of persons. Henry Wallace is against monopoly, 
against international cartels, against the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few. Monopoly, he declares, “is 
the cancer of free enterprise,” and this kind of plain speak- 
ing goes against the grain with the monopolists, the “ free 
enterprisers,” whose chief concern is freedom from all inter- 
ference with their own monopolistic practices. That the 
campaign against Wallace is being waged under-cover by 
these business interests has become plainly evident. For 
example, C. S. Snider, manager of the export department 
of the American Hard Rubber Company, wrote in a con- 
fidential memorandum sent to more than 600 corporation 
executives: “This is no time to inject further uncertainties 


in the minds of those who will direct the foreign trade of 


the country during the post-war period.” 

Again quoting from the January 29 address, Mr. Wallace 
used the words of “ one of the world’s great leaders”? whom 
he did not identify by name: “In our days not alone is 
wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic eco- 
nomic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few; 
and these few are frequently not the owners, but only the 
trustees and directors of invested funds who administer them 
at their good pleasure. This power becomes particularly irre- 
sistible when exercised by those who, because they hold and 
control money, are able also to govern credit and determine 
its allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the 
life blood of the entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of production so that no 
one dare breathe against their will.” 1- 

3. The issue is one of “ jobs for all after the post-war 
boom is over” versus a free, unrestricted labor market in 

_ which private profit is put before public welfare. Jobs for 


1 The quotation is from Pope Pius XI. 


gious issue. Are Democratic Senators George and 
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all, Henry Wallace contends, in accord with the President’s 
“economic bill of rights,” is the first economic right of 
American working men. He believes that the power of 
government should be used to undergird this primary right, 
that “whenever the number of gainfully employed falls 
below 57 million government should take prompt steps to see 
that new jobs are made available to keep the total from 
falling significantly below that total.” This principle— 
called in this country “ deficit financing,” in Great Britain, 
where it has been generally accepted, the “compensatory 
economy ”—is anathema to those who oppose Wallace. He 
contends that with full employment it will be possible to 
carry the immense total interest burden of a publie debt of 
300 billion and that it is the only way it can be carried. 
His opponents calmly ignore this. They realize that it means 
the death knell of the immense private fortunes of “ the 
gilded age,” the end of the economic exploitation of labor 
on which those fortunes have in the past very largely been 
built, and for those reasons they both fear and oppose it. 
They are far more interested in high profits and unrestricted 
private opportunity for the privileged than they are fearful 
of unemployment. They are not disturbed by large-scale 
poverty, or by the prospect of mass unemployment and con- 
sequent economic chaos bringing on another World War. 

For churchmen the issue defined in these terms 1s one 
of profound moral significance. Democracy is morally obli- 
gated to use in peace the means that will achieve the full 
employment which war has demonstrated to be possible. 

4. The issue is one of whether the resources of America, 
are to be owned, controlled, and used for all the people or 
for a special privileged class. “The interest of the American 
people,” said Wallace in his prepared statement before the 
Senate committee hearing, “lies in using the resources of 
the country ... for all the people. . . . No special class of 
business deserves to be the spoiled darling of the govern- 
ment. The American people have no interest in preserving 
the vested interests and monopolistic privileges of greedy 
big business. ... We must pass on to workers and consumers 
the benefits of technological progress and large-scale pro- 
duction. . . . I tell you here and now that if the RFC is 
left in the Commerce Department I will use its power in 
the interests of all the American people.” The issue, in 
other words, is one of who is to distribute the big money 
and in whose interest it is to be used. In answer to the 
question of Senator Radeliffe, “ How much have you loaned 
for all purposes since you have been the head of the RFC?” 
Mr. Jones replied, “ We have authorized loans and invest- 
ments aggregating about 45 billions.” In answer to the 
query, “Is there a limit? How far can you go?” he 
answered, “ We can lend . . . any amount, any length of 
time, any rate of interest . . . and to anybody that we 
feel is entitled to the loan.” These statements manifestly 
astounded many Congressmen and it is unlikely that Jesse 
Jones’ successor, whoever he may be, will be vested with 
unrestricted power over such vast sums. Even so, the funds 
will be large—very large—and the issue, we repeat, is in — 
whose interest they are to be distributed: the interest of the — 
many or the interest of the few? 

5. The issue is one of whether world trade shall be used — 
in the economic interest of other peoples as well as ourselves — 
or whether it shall be controlled wholly in the interest of our — 
producers and manufacturers. Henry Wallace is convinced — 
that the century that will follow this war “can and must — 
be the century of the common man.” He believes that the — 
peace must be planned in the interest of the welfare of the — 
people of the world; that there ought not to be and must 
not be, any privileged peoples. He has the discernment to — 
see that the present war came about in large part because of — 
our narrow, greedy, selfish, isolationist policies following - 
first World War, Le a policies were “the fundamental 
cause of the rise of Hitler.” Here again is something more 
than a ] sitieal issue. Basically it ea moral—an ieee 3 
to the tradition of the Hebrew prophets—a profoun 
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and their collaborators, and Republican Senators Taft and 
their like so lacking in intelligence and discernment that 
they cannot see the connection between economic policies and 
world war? Or, like Jesse Jones, are they devoid of in- 
terest in “the remaking of the world.”. Hither it is economic 
blindness or selfish nationalism; or perhaps both. Whether 
one or the other, or both, an element of moral turpitude is 
involved. 


As this article is written the outeomeof the fight against 
Wallace is uncertain. By the time this issue of the But- 
LETIN reaches our members Wallace probably will have 
been confirmed as Secretary of Commerce, or his nomination 
possibly will have been rejected by Congress. Whatever the 
result, the conflict will continue. The issue will be presented 
again and again in the coming years in a variety of forms. 
It is because of this that so large a part of this month’s 
space is given to this article. Often it happens that a specific 
ease clarifies the real issues concealed behind the fair lan- 
guage of politicians who are unwilling to reveal their real 
loyalties and beliefs. In the Wallace case reaction may win 
a battle but that does not mean that it has won the war. 
For, as Wallace declared in 1942 in his great address, The 
Price of Free World Victory, “ The people’s revolution is 
on the march, and the devil and all his angels cannot prevail 
against it. They cannot prevail, for on the side of the people 
is the Lord. . . . Strong in [his] strength, we who fight in 
the people’s cause will never stop until that cause is won.” 


Significant Presbyterian Advance 


An action marking departure from common practice in 
home-mission activity is seen in the appropriation of a sub- 
stantial sum—reported to be $40,000—from current income 
of the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
for the establishment and maintenance of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations with headquarters at Labor 
Temple, New York. The appropriation was made in response 


to the widely felt need for Christian leadership specifically — 


trained for ministry to industrial communities. 

Three sessions of one month each have been planned for 
the winter and spring of 1945. Extension institutes will also 
be held in various cities of the mid-west and on the Pacific 
coast. Courses will be offered to ministers, theological stu- 
dents, mission workers, and laymen, in urban sociology, the 
history of the Church and labor movements in America, and 
in methods of a church ministry in industrial-urban com- 
munities. Students will live at Labor Temple for four weeks 
during the institute sessions. A new library has been estab- 
lished for the foundation studies, and Labor Temple will 
serve both as a laboratory and as a base for field trips and 
: ‘observation. Rev. Marshall L. Scott, formerly minister of 
_ First Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, is dean of the 
_ Institute. Other members of the Faculty are: Dr. Jacob A. 
Long, Executive Secretary of the Unit of City and Industrial 


Liston Pope of the Divinity School, Yale University; Rev. 
Laurence T. Hosie, Director of Labor Temple; Rev. David 
Barry of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions; Dr. 


and special lecturers. 


* If the People Could See 
«tf the American people could visit one of our receiving 


ds and see what we see, they would unite and plan and 
k, at any sacrifice of fond beliefs and proud notions, to 


on, writing from the European front. — 


‘Work of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions; Dr. — 


Arthur M. Adams of First Presbyterian Church, Albany; — 


nd that war should be abolished forever.”—An American 


Labor People and Church People 


“As I meet with labor people,” writes W. B. Spofford, 
Hxecutive Secretary of the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy (Episcopal), I am struck with a marked dif- 
ference between them and Church people. They want 
action. . . . Church people, in contrast, are inclined to 
think they have done something brave when they meet 
comfortably in conference and issue a manifesto setting 
forth what someone else ought to do.” 


History Repeats 


_ Remember World War I case of the Briey Basin? In 
it, you may recall, were the great mines and mills owned 
by the de Wendel, von Wendel, and other great capitalist 
families of Germany and France. “The German military 
seized the Basin. The French forces did not bombard it, 
nor attack it, or in any way attempt to retake it. The Pierlot 
Government, it appears, when it left Belgium, arranged for 
Belgium to be the ‘Briey Basin’ of this war.” The quota- 
tion is from The Week, a British publication, which con- 
tinues, “ They used their maximum influence to prevent the 
Allied air forces carrying out such attacks upon the Belgian 
factories as were carried out against the French. And the 
state of the country indicates the success they achieved. 
They created a situation in which emissaries from the Bel- 
gian underground were actually sent to inquire why the 
Allies were not bombing certain factories, and complaining 
of the bad effect upon popular resistance which this strange 
and suspect immunity produced. . . . Belgian industry not 
only continued to work [for Germany] under the occupa- 
tion, it to a large extent transformed itself, was actually 
reorganized and refitted, with the help partly of German 
financing, partly of a guaranteed share in a German market 
provided in accordance with the German economic master 
plan.” Supplementing this statement is that of the French 
La Demiere Henre, as quoted by the London Tribune “ that. 
before leaving Brussels in 1940 the Pierlot Government had 
ealled together five of the leaders of high finance and big 
business and informed them that it had decided to leave 
behind a group of men—not to lead resistance against the 
enemy—but ‘to counsel the nation and maintain produc- 
tion.’ In other words the Pierlot Government legitimized 


industrial and financial collaboration on top while down 
below men were sacrificing lives and liberty in fighting 
against it.” 


BULLETIN Membership Now $2.00 


By action of the Administrative Committee, BULLE- 
TIN (non-voting) Membership in the Federation is 
$2.00. The action took effect on March 1. However, 
for the time being, in the case of the Annual Con- 
ferences in which promotional campaigns are under- 
way and the offer of membership at the old rate 
having been made, BuLuetiIn Membership will be 
accepted for the time being at that rate. This 
arrangement will not hold after May 31. 

Consideration was given to the question of increase 

at the meeting of the Executive Committee on Decem-— 
ber 2nd. Majority opinion was at that time expressed 
in favor of the change but final decision was referred 
to the Administrative Committee. For years the 
Buuuetin had four pages per issue. Since November 
issues have been twelve pages, three times the former 
size. The current issue has sixteen pages. Since | 
increase has been made in response to widely expressed 


the change in rate will be favorably received. 


demand, the Administrative Committee believes that | 


Protestantism Is a “Success” 


Frankuin H, Litre. 


Protestantism is moving into the suburbs. In both city 
and rural slums, the churches of the nice people are being 
replaced by Roman Catholics and pentecostal groups. The 
religion of the frontier is becoming the religion of the grand- 
children of the aggressive frontier families, not the religion 
of the new social frontiers. It is here that the study reported 
in the January SociAn QUESTIONS BULLETIN assumes 
a sharp significance.1 Clearly, the constituency of the Gen- 
eral Conference suggests a perilous class-consciousness in the 
whole church: we are now the cultured Pharisees, no longer 
“the people of the dirt”! While there are 318 priests and 
12 labor colleges specializing in workers’ education and union 
organization for the Roman Catholics, there is no Protestant 
seminary with such a training program and no agency 
through which this field can be opened to the increasing 
numbers of our youth looking to such service. One result is 
that many of our most dedicated youth go directly into work 
with the unions, and are lost to Christian planning. Another 
result is that labor is not convinced of ‘the sincerity of 
Protestant protestations of friendship and understanding.’ 

At a recent meeting of religion and labor in Detroit 
(October, 1944), a minister asked a union representative 
what he would have them do. The answer was direct: 
“Study the problems of your members who work for a 
living, be militant, and get out and fight for the things 
they are fighting for. ... Where was the church when we 
were fighting for the Wagner Act, the abolition of child 
labor, women’s suffrage? Labor wants more than lip service 
from the church. It wants action, hand-in-hand cooperation, 
in fighting for the ‘better life.’ Too often labor sees in the 
church a magnificent edifice from which the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and the spirit of humanity has flown away.” ® 

But this requires a training in organizational skills and 
strategy of a special kind. Uncritical enthusiasm is not 
needed, but rather eareful collaboration toward defined ends. 
At present, it is useless to deny that the organizational 
skills of the so-called “service clubs” and the Republican 
Party are far more familiar to successful Methodists than 
the techniques of collective bargaining or the defense of civil 
liberties. 

When the Christian Mobilizers* and Christian American 
Association ® launch well-financed campaigns to defend mo- 
nopoly capitalism in the name of “free enterprise,” the lip 
service of Protestant liberals to “planned economy” does 
not hide the fact that we are doing little indeed to equip 
centers of disciplined action to effect our well-stated pur- 
poses. And labor is wise enough to know that in a showdown 
between class interest and poorly disciplined good intentions, 
our middle-class congregations will follow pocketbook rather 
than liberal program. é 

If our excellent Social Creed is to have real significance, 
it is imperative that some young clergymen and laymen be 


2An article in November motive by Prof. Harvey Seifert of 
Adrian College inquires concerning the six principal occupational 
groupings in the 1944 General Conference of the Methodist Church. 
He shows that more than 80 per cent have professional and man- 


agerial interests, while farmers and laborers together rate less than - 


2 per cent representation. See SOCIAL QUESTIONS BULLETIN, 
January, 1945, p. 10. It might also be informative to inquire how 
fully the weight in General Conference has shifted from local 
pastorate to institutional posts (‘‘the bureaucracy ’’). 

2 We should note the fine work of Dr. Willard Uphaus and asso- 
ciates in the Religion and Labor Foundation. The-organ is Hconomic 
Justice, 106 Carmel Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. (25 cents 
per year.) The Chicago Convention of the C. I. O. warmly welcomed 
a delegation from the Seminary R. L. F, Conference. Here again 
it is significant that the idealistic dedication of numbers of our best 


youth outstrips the imagination of the leadership of the church. 
3 Reported in The Detroit News, October 4, "1944, aa 
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trained and assigned the job of bringing labor and the 
churehes closer together; we need a Protestant missionary 
order committed to this task. : 

Our peril is that strange alchemy of God, in which the 
mighty are brought low, the rejected and despised chosen 
to put to shame the proud. (I Corinthians, 1:26-29.) And 
Jesus and the prophets declare the exploited and outcastes 
the bearers of history! 

Protestantism loses its discipline 

While achieving their social success our churches have 
relaxed their consciousness of ethical responsibility. It 1s 
not true, although it is commonly stated, that Protestantism 
was by nature “ individualistic ” in its impact upon character. 
Nowhere outside early Protestantism do we find a stronger 
sense of covenantal responsibility under God for one’s 
fellows. Nowhere else do we find such a sturdy vision of 
the early church, with hearty determination (sometimes lead- 
ing to colonization of new lands) to live the life of inspired 
community so definitely defined in the Acts of the Apostles. 
But in achieving success, the institutes of mutuality have 
been sacrificed. The churches have lost the internal ethical 
discipline which once characterized their life, and have 
thereby surrendered their ethical striking power in society. 

Because of the careless association which gives background 
to our present earnest proclamations of social and economic 
issues, we are rightly accused of “moralism.” That is, we 
are always talking as though something very perfect were 
an immediate historical possibility. Or, to put it in reverse, 
we are always talking as though we were soon to accomplish 
some good which is actually far more than we are capable 
of bringing to pass. And those who listen critically gain the 
impression that we are “preaching to the world as though 
it were the church.” That is, it is hard to believe that with 
our undisciplined and untrained ranks we ean really expect 
to achieve the great things we are talking about. For of 
course we can’t! And of course we don’t! 

It is about time that we take a few soundings of the 
health and vigor, of that body of which we are a part. If 
history is carried by peoples with ideological and ethical 
discipline, it is time we inquired after the strength of our 
internal ethic. Usually we have ready agreement on the 
lack of training in Christian thought manifésted these days. 
But the internal life of the Church also reveals that discipline 
is sadly lacking. . 

How fully do we practice the vigorous ethical practices 
which should characterize a Biblical people? How, for in- 
stance, does the prevailing wage scale in Methodist hospitals 
and homes compare with union standards in the same cities? 
And what is the policy of Methodist buildings toward orgian- 
ized labor?+ And how do the retirement provisions for 
maintenance men in our buildings compare with Social 
Security provisions under the Government (for which they 
are not eligible) ? 2 iz 

Recently a group of 106 prominent Negro church leaders — 
released a statement calling for an “open door” church for — 
all people, regardless of race or color. Prepared at the — 
request of the Commission on the Chureh and Minority 
Peoples of the Federal Council of Churches, the report calls _ 
for internal discipline consonant with professed ideals: “The 
basic issue in an open door church is not whether Negroes 
and other racial groups would pour into white churches in 
large numbers or whether «white people would crowd out — 
Negro churches, . . . There is only one issue. Can any church — 
be basically Christian that denies fellowship or membership — 


1 For Fev eaaey on this point see SOCIAL QUESTIONS BULLET 
2Church Pensions Conference, The Christ Mig, ThekenDe 
iee, p. 1408. ot ee came ee reer 
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on the ground of color or race? When the church presents 
the open door we may still have what we call Negro and 
white churches and they may be separate churches; but not 
racially segregated churches. 

“Hither the church must be actually and potentially a 
church for all the people, irrespective of race and color, 
or it should cease to proclaim the doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.” 1 

Both labor policy and racial policy sound very well if we 
read the pronouncements of various chureh bodies, or listen 
to our liberal preachers read the Social Creed once a year.? 
But where is the moral authority of churches who exploit 
their own employed workers? And how ean “Jim-Crow” 
churches declare that the ills of the present world strife are 
due to the fact that men do not practice the brotherhood 
for which God created them? 

We desperately need a re-birth of the consciousness of 
ethical responsibility which rightly characterizes a covenantal 
people. “It is time for the Judgment to begin with the 
household of God!” (I Peter, 4:17.) Let us test the church 
not by the abstract “rightness” of its social views but by 
its life as a community of discipline and sacrifice, for so God 
will judge us. 


Practicing community 

Recently an editorial in a leading Jewish magazine dealt 
with the prosecution of several leading Kosher producers 
and distributors among 37 accused black market meat 
operators.2 Only pausing to remark that Jews were no 
more guilty than non-Jews, the editor pressed on to the 
heart of the matter: “That may be true; but what does that 
help? <A hillul hashem has been committed. Judaism has 
been disgraced by Jews, who should have felt morally bound 
to reflect honor upon it... . The incident is not only shameful 
in itself; it is part of a disgraceful situation of much wider 
seope—the impotence of Jewish religious institutions to raise 
the ethical behavior of Jews to the level demanded by tradi- 
tional Jewish standards of integrity and decency. To what 
is that impotence due? It is clearly a consequence of the 
chaotic state of Jewish communal organization, which pre- 
vents Jewry from applying any social sanction to enforce 
its standards of conduct.” : 


If we change “ Jew” to “ Christian” isn’t this a discus- 


sion of our own condition? Or have “the people of the 
New Covenant” utterly lost the consciousness of special call- 
ing of which “ the people of the Old Covenant ” have at least 
a persistent memory? 

There was real discipline in our congregations before mass 
revivals and subsequent popularization made it unpalatable. 
We are told that in one New England congregation a leading 
shipbuilder sold a craft with a crooked keel. When the word 
came back to the pastor and congregation a special meeting 

was called. This was conduct unbefitting a Christian and 
a disgrace to them all. After “admonition and exhortation ” 
he made it good. If he had not done so, they would have 
“churched” him, that is, expelled him and subjected him 
to social ostracism. And so the Quakers in 1774 treated the 
leading man in Rhode Island, Stephen Hopkins, when he 
_ ignored their discipline against holding slaves. = oe 
t When the Quakers went forth to campaign for Abolition, 
_ they were weighted far beyond their numbers; for they had 
first established a community of effective discipline. Any 
‘people that wants to be taken seriously must go through 
_ a training period of this sort. It is not easy. It is a painful 
thing. It requires far more time and patience than many 
_ ministers are today willing to give to pastoral concerns. But 
it repays seven-fold in lives and spiritual power. — 
In our scheme of things the effective working unit has 
been called “ the class-meeting.” Ii was in this small, face- 


oat nris i d Orisis (January 8, 1945), 23:7-8. It might 
noted seat the Detrott ana Conference has taken. aeupe to work 
union with churches of the Lexington Conference within its 


The Discipline of the Methodist Church (1944), par. 2010. 
The Reoonstructiontet, December 15, 1945, p. be 3 
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to-face group that many on the frontier learned to read 
and write. And they learned also to counsel each other the 
way their feet should go. Problems of conscience and deci- 
sion were hammered out, and a community of righteousness 
developed. 

Today the churches are prosperous and impersonal. Their 
resolutions sound good but they don’t seem to be related 
to the life actually lived. To implement those resolutions, 
and to restore a full-blooded practice of community, “the 
Cell,” we insist, is the most useful technique at hand. 


Kssential Human Rights 


A profoundly significant and far-reaching declaration is 
the “Statement of Essential Human Rights,” drafted by a 
committee of lawyers and political scientists representing 
the principal cultures of the world, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute and now being circulated by Americans 
United for World Organization, Inc.t The widely repre- 
sentative character of the drafting committee of twenty-five 
may be judged by the fact that it represented, in addition to 
the United States, the following national and racial groups: 
Arabic, British, Chinese, French, pre-Nazi German, Italian, 
Indian, Latin American, Polish, Soviet Russian, and Spanish. 
The eminence of the group equally attracts attention, includ- 
ing among others, Manley O. Hudson, Judge of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; Warren A. Seavey, 
Professor of Law, Harvard University; Quincy Wright, Pro- 
fessor of International Law, University of Chicago; Ricardo 
J. Alfaro, President of the Republic of Panama, 1931-32; 
Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States, 1938-41. 

The foreword to the statement points out the danger that 
public opinion in the United States may mistakenly think 
that merely joining an international organization with power 
to use armed force to prevent war may be all that is required 
to insure world peace. Further, it emphasizes that an 
“international organization, no less than a national organ- 
ization, can serve destructive ends—power polities, the wel- 
fare of limited groups in the population, the status quo ”— 
the latter being “the particular danger of international 
organizations; and that if peace is to be assured the pur- 
pose of the international organization (1) must be new— 
something different than mankind has had in the past; 
(2) “must be specific and practical enough to mean some- 
thing in the daily life of every human being so that men 
everywhere will understand and support the organization ”; 
(3) “so compelling as gradually to unite the majority of 
men in spite of all the differences of nationalism, of color, 
of creed, of economic system, or of custom and tradition that 
divide them ”—“ nothing less than a common aim for man- 
kind.” The first step, it is contended, “is to define the 
indispensable human rights, if possible, in terms that will be 
acceptable to men of good will in all nations.” This the 
committee has attempted to do. = 

This epoch-making statement of essential rights supple- 
ments and goes beyond the Bill of Rights of the American 


Constitution. It consists of eighteen articles, seventeen of 


which are found in the current constitutions of one or more 
nations of the world. It will surprise many to know that 
Article 12: “ Everyone has the right to work; the state has 


a duty to take such measures as may be necessary to insure 


that all the residents have an opportunity for useful work,” 
is contained in the form of “ provisions for establishing this 
right ”’ in the current or recent constitutions of nine countries. 
The Articles not now contained in the constitution of any 


nation are two. Of these, Article 14 declares: “ Everyone — 


has the right to adequate food and housing. The state has 
a duty to take such measures as may be necessary to insure 


that all its residents have an opportunity to obtain these — 


essentials.” 


“1A printed copy of the document may be had free by addressing 
* 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Membership Expansion in Annual Conferences 


Several Annual Conferences are this month added to 
the list of those in which promotional effort for increase 
in Federation Membership is under way. In some Con- 
ferences a stalemate seems to have been reached but in 
most cases this condition is probably more apparent than 
real. For example, one of the most deeply devoted members 
of the Federation writes: “Our Federation promotion has 
been unduly delayed. No one realizes this more than I do. 
The initiative seems to rest with me. I have many respon- 
sibilities in addition to those of my pastorate and these 
recent weeks have been crowded more than usual. For 
this reason, and being without secretarial help, it has been 
impossible to get to the matter of our Conference campaign 
for Federation memberships. But we are in earnest in our 
commitment to develop a Conference Fellowship, and we 
will get to it.’ A second situation is more serious. Another 
long-time member of the Federation writes: ‘“ We have 
been blocked in every effort we have made to get together 
a group to consider Federation interests. I cannot go into 
all the details, but at present there seems to be no chance 
of forming a Conference organization. Our time will come, 
but not immediately. We are not discouraged for we believe 
tremendously in the cause. Just now the only thing we 
ean do is to work quietly, contacting men one by one, as 
we have opportunity. As Franklin Littell reminded us in 
the February BuLLETIN, after six years of intensely earn- 
est prayer and effort the ‘ Holy Club’ at Oxford numbered 
but six men.” 

One of the very encouraging developments of recent weeks 
has been the increase in correspondence coming to the office 
inquiring concerning the Federation: its purpose and pro- 
gram, conditions of membership, and available informational 
material. 

The Federation is growing steadily month by month. With 
the recent increase in office staff the tempo of office pro- 
motion is being increased. If all interested Conference 
groups will do their best, we are confident our minimum 
budget goal will soon be achieved. Six hundred additional 
Regular Members ($5.00 each) during March, April, and 
May, are required to reach the goal before the close of the 
first year of the quadrennium. 

The record by Conferences, where promotional effort is 

. under way, is as follows: 


Total. 
Announced Member- Sub- 
Goal bership scriptions 
California Conference ........... $500 23 $177.00 
Central New York Conference.... 400 12 53.00 
Colorado Conference ............. met 19 100.00 
Detroit Conference .............. 500 61 367.00 
Hvier COnt CFOuCesi a. .ciaie.stuieisiew Fs « ue 45 206.0 
Genesee Conference ............. 500 42 85.0 
Illinois Conference .............. 500 eye 183.00 
Iowa-Des Moines Conference ...... wie 18 42. 
Michigan Conference ............ os 12 119.00 
Missouri Conference ............. eae 10 81.50 
_ Montana Conference............. 200 45 142.50 
_ Nebraska Conference ............ 500 27 93.00 


Newark Conference ; 
New England Conference ..... atte 
New York Conference 
New York East Conference ...... 
ist Ohio Conference ...... 
ern Minnesota Conference ... 

est Indiana Conference ... 


ones 
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How General Is This Situation? 


A long-time member of the Federation, a minister of high 
repute, describing the situation in his Annual Conference 
says: “ Everyone seems afraid to take the initiative in calling 
a meeting in behalf of organizing a Conference Branch of 
the Federation. . . . Influential laymen have made it very 
dangerous for any minister who is outspoken on social 
questions.” 

Is it possible that any Annual Conference in the Church 
founded 160 years ago by John Wesley has so far departed 
from the original genius and spirit of the movement as to 
have reached the state thus described? Wesley and his 
preachers had no fear of the Tories of his day—in the 
Kstablished Church or out of it. 


Applies Equally to Federation 


Addressing members. of the Social Service Employees 
Union, Bernard Segal offers counsel that may well be taken 
to heart by Federation members. He says, “In our organ- 
ization, as in the labor movement, we have developed a 
pretty good understanding of our present role and its 
meaning for the future. We can exercise more leadership 
if we will but develop the abilities of our own members. 
Building requires the development of a large number of 
volunteer workers. Our membership has reached an all-time 
peak, but it is only utilizing a minor fraction of its energies. 
... One of the keys to large-scale growth is the development 
of a corps of such leaders.” 


Meet John M. Wade, Office Secretary 


Beginning his service on February 19, John M. Wade, 
from the Colorado Conference, is Office Secretary of the 
Federation. He brings to his important position a unique 
combination of qualifications. A deeply interested member 
of the Federation, active in its behalf in the area from 
which he comes, he is well prepared to administer the 
Central Office with a degree of efficiency that will com- 


mend both the Office and himself to our membership through- _ 
out the Church. He is twenty-five years of age, a graduate — 


of the University of Denver, with ministerial experience as 


student pastor of the Northern Colorado Spanish Mission. — 
He has had broad experience in office work. For several 
months he was an assignee at a Civilian Public Service — 
camp, where he was secretary to the Project Superintendent, | 
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handling correspondence, filing, and the books of a small 
co-operative, in addition to general office responsibility. For 
three years he served the National Youth Administration as 
chief clerk on resident projects at two different centers, the — 


work involving maintenance of elaborate files and the secre- 


_tarial work of the director. For eight months he was em- 


ployed in the central office of the National Farmers Union — 


as secretary to the president, James G. Patton, where he — 


_ was also in charge of the files of the national organizati 


Reared in the “dust bowl” of Eastern Colorado, of — 


Social Issues in Today’s World 


Rural Life and Welfare 


EUROPE “MAINLY A VAST, WORN-OUT FARM.”— 
Such is the situation that will be found on the Continent 
following the close of war, according to the judgment of 
Sir John Russell, one of the world’s foremost agricultural 
scientists. As if the vast human loss were not enough, war 
will leave Europe’s soil impoverished and the means for its 
restoration lacking. Reporting the results of an extensive 
investigation in the January (1945) issue of the Geographical 
Review, Sir John concludes that the situation will be far 
worse than it was following the end of World War I. Then, 
in the battle regions, it took the potato erop four years to 
recover, cereals seven years, livestock six. Science and engi- 
neering, he believes, can do much to expedite the process 
of recovery but there is a vicious cycle involved that must 
be reckoned with: “ The fundamental difficulty will be to get 
back the organic matter into the soil. Until food is available 
for the animals, there will be insufficient farmyard manure ”; 
and until the human food needs are satisfied there will be 
a scareity of food for animals, and “ it will be impossible 
to spare much land for reseeding to pasture ... or for green 
manure crops.” It appears certain that for several years 
after the cessation of war there will be unprecedented demand 
for American agricultural exports. 


SEEDS FOR RUSSIA.—Twenty thousand tons of Ameri- 
can seeds, vegetable and grain, the War Food Administration 
reports, are being sent to Russia for spring planting chiefly 
in the recaptured area of Ukraine for vegetable and field 
crops. The bulk of the seeds will go to collective farms but 
some also to small family gardens. 


Cooperation 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF FIVE YEARS.—Begin- 
ning its production of petroleum products five years ago in 
January with the building of a refinery at— Phillipsburg, 
Kansas, the Consumers Cooperative Association of Kansas 
City now supplies the needs of all its members, and is the 
world’s largest cooperative producer of refined fuels. C.C.A. 
now owns, in addition to the Phillipsburg refinery, a 1,500- 
barrel refinery at Scottsbluff, Nebraska; extensive refinery 
properties at Coffeyville, Kansas; and, along with four 
other regional cooperative wholesales, the 17,000-barrel re- 
finery at MePherson, Kansas. The Association now serves 
800 local cooperatives. 


THEY SAY THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
ARE BACKWARD NATIONS.—It may be so, but atten- 
tion is called to the fact that Governments of a number of 
the republics are backing the Cooperative Movement as 
official policy. Particularly are they turning to cooperatives 
as a way out for poverty-stricken agricultural populations. 
_ While our Government continues bonus payments to farmers 
- —eorporations such as big insurance companies and poor 
farmers alike—for limiting their acreage, the Latin Ameri- 
ean nations are turning toward cooperatives as a means of 
increasing net income of their poverty-stricken agriculturists. 
_ Foremost economists are advising Governments that unless 
some way can be found to raise farm income, the vision of 
 inereased post-war trade between the Latin Republics and 
- the United States is pure illusion. They point to the fact 
that eighty per cent of the population are dependent upon 
the land for their livelihood, yet under prevailing exploita- 
‘tion by the marketing system they eat at a bare margin 
above the subsistence level, are ill-clothed and ill-housed. 
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producers organized into 360 cooperatives. The movement 
is growing steadily in Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, Panama, 
and other countries. 


Political Life and Action 


THE TIME IS NOW.—Today, not tomorrow, is the time 
for churchmen to mobilize public opinion against the enact- 
ment in time of war of a peacetime conscription law. In 
spite of the fact that more than thirty nationwide religious, 
educational, labor, and farmers’ organizations have urged 
that Congress wait until after the war, when it will be 
possible to explore the question thoroughly and act delib- 
erately, there is danger of precipitate affirmative action being 
taken soon! The “National Military Training Act of 
1945” (H.R. 515) was introduced by Andrew J. May, 
chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, on 
the first day of the new Congress, and a parallel bill 
(S. 188) is before the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate, Thomas of Utah, chairman. Under the type 
of international organization outlined in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals a large standing army would not be required— 
certainly no such military establishment as would necessitate 
peacetime conscription. On the other hand, if the proposals 
for international organization should perchance fail there 
would be no immediate need as the present Selective Service 
continues in effect for six months after the close of war. 
Why, then, the urgency? The only reasonable explanation 
would seem to be that the strong advocates of peacetime 
conscription—the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the United States Chamber of Commerce (not unani- 
mously), and the Army and Navy heads are fearful that 
unless conscription is adopted now under stress of the heat 
and strain of war there is slight chance of its adoption 
after war is ended. 

The position of the Methodist Church on the matter is 
clear and unequivocal. The General Conference of 1944 
took the following action: “ We request Congress to post- 
pone action on legislation involving postwar conscription 
until after the war.” (Discipline, 1944, Par. 2019.) The 
Bishops of the Church have ealled for action now in harmony 
with the General Conference legislation. Action should 
include personal communications to members of the House 
and the Senate and earnest effort to mobilize and register 
group opinion.? 

What is now being urged upon Congress by the advocates 
of universal military training has little resemblance to the 
guise in which peacetime draft was first tentatively suggested 
by the President and others with emphasis upon educational 
and other social values. The mask is off. In War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 347 it is assumed that “Congress will 
enact that every able-bodied young American shall be trained 
to defend his country; and that for a reasonable period 
after his training (unless he volunteers for service in the 
regular establishment of the armed forces) he shall be 
incorporated in a reserve, all or any necessary part of 
which, shall be subject to active military duty in the event 


of an emergency requiring re-enforcement of the regular 


army.” As if this language might be misunderstood or 


‘The Cooperative Movement in these countries dates only — 


m 1930 yet in Colombia, for example, with government 
ulation, there are among cotton growers alone 60,000 
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misinterpreted the Army also says, “There will be no place 
in a sound universal military training program for activities 
that are non-essential to the task of preparing our young 


men for combat.” Which would certainly seem to be clear: — 


what is proposed is combat training and nothing other than 


1 Official statements of twenty of these important bodies are 


rinted in the leaflet Conscription issued by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation; 2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y.; supplied at 
one cent per copy. 
E » leaflets h 
Christian Opinion,” and 
in quantity free from Com: 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Postpone Consideration,” 


y” = * Re ‘ister 
ress Tha n Now,” are available — 
ion on World Peace, 740 Rush St. 
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combat-training. To be sure, General Marshall has mis- 
givings about militarism and its effects upon freedom and 
the democratic spirit, and has felt impelled to issue a state- 
ment declaring that he is opposed to a large standing army 
as inimical to democracy. Nevertheless the proposal for a 
universal military training program stands. ‘The earlier 
War Department Cireular was re-enforced on December 22 
by another which says bluntly: “ Universal military training 
will be our preparation for the next war.” Soon after, 
the President, in his message to the new Congress (January 
6), came out definitely for a compulsory military peacetime 
training law. 

This new pronouncement by the administration raises some 
questions which cannot be categorically answered. Opinions 
concerning them will be sharply divided. For example: 
Do these recent developments indicate that the United States 
is to be committed to the policy of becoming a great 
imperialistic power, backed by an immense military estab- 
lishment to establish and maintain air and sea bases all 
over the world, to establish spheres of commercial-political 
interest maintained by force, and to collaborate with England 
in the continuance of British imperialistic rule over subject 
peoples? Do these developments presage commitment to a 
permanent war economy—the problem of mass unemploy- 
ment not having been solved by the measures inaugurated 
by the New Deal, the administration has concluded that it 
cannot be solved and economie crisis averted under a peace- 
time economy, and has therefore turned to the expedient 
of continuing the war economy, substituting vast military 
and naval installations for public building projects, an 
immense army and navy and military service for W.P.A., 
and the conciliation of monopoly eapitalism for rigid 
regulation ? 

Whatever the answer to these and other like questions, 
certain implications are fairly clear: commitment to uni- 
versal military training through enactment of peacetime 
conscription would be a long step and probably an inexor- 
able step toward militarism. It would mean a vast increase 
in the pre-war complement of commissioned and non-com- 
misioned officers. It would require supplementing West 
Point and Annapolis with at least two and probably three 
or four additional training institutions. (Already claims 
are being advanced for their location.) This, in turn, would 
contribute significantly to the development of the kind of 
military caste which in the past has been the curse of all- 
too-many nations and made Prussia the seedplot of European 
wars. With these implications generally realized, we do not 
believe that a majority of the American people, either 
during the war or after, will agree to universal military 
training. The time to make the implications clear is now. 


- DID YOU SEE THIS ADVERTISEMENT? Did your 
favorite newspaper carry an advertisement in display typ 
reading: “A Satisfying Life of Social Pioneering for Socially 
_ Conscious Young Men and Women. District Study-Action 


Social Questions Bulletin 


tion governing his work is to see half a million adults in his 
province become active and intelligent participants in the 
business of running their own public affairs and reshaping 
their environment. . . . The Department of Education will 
provide both rural and urban areas with the materials for 
‘study and action.’ . . . District centers will be built, with 
facilities for every phase of recreation and study, where the 
media of film, radio, and press will be employed. Confer- 
ences and lecture-diseussion classes under the guidance of 
experts will be held to solve the immediate problems of the 
community and to view them in their broad perspective.” 
Just how long will it be before a state government in USA 
attacks the problems of adult social illiteracy and political 
inertia with the purpose, enthusiasm, and wisdom shown by 
Saskatchewan? Let public school teachers, ministers, and 
socially-minded citizenry in general remember, however, that 
no provincial or state government develops these qualities 
over a week-end. CCF’, the party in power in Saskatchewan, 
responsible for this program, was organized thirteen years 
ago, to a large extent through the activity of public school 
teachers and ministers. 


ARE FRANCO’S DAYS NUMBERED?—It would ap- 
pear so, judging by the drift away from his regime on the 
part of many of his former supporters in Catholic circles. 
When Catholic backers turn against him it would seem that 
courage to act should begin to mount in official circles not 
professedly Catholic. It is even reported that tension between 
the Vatican and Franco is increasing beneath the surface, 
in part induced-by the suppression by Franco of democratic 
utterances from Papal headquarters. 


BRITISH PLAN FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT.—In 
Great Britain plans for full employment following the war 
have gone beyond the vague generaizations thus far advanced 
in this country. Attracting wide attention is that sponsored 
by Sir William Beveridge based upon the following revolu- 
tionary principles: (1) turn the labor market from a 
buyer’s market—what it has chronically been in the past— 
into being always a_ seller’s market; (2) replace the 
unplanned market economy of the past by an economy in 
which social conscience rather than private interests becomes 
the driving force; (3) constitute a national manpower 
budget to insure that total outlay is sufficient to set up 
demand for the whole production resources of the country; 
(4) plan collective outlay adequate to insure good houses, 


food, fuel and other necessities at stable prices for all, 


and a national health service without cost; (5) encourage 


and regulate private investment by a national investment 
board to renew and expand the country’s mechanical 


equipment while stabilizing the process of doing so. 
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Medical Care for All 


(Continued from page 8) 


the solution would be easier. But the opinion is general... 
since California is at the top among States in standards of 
living, you can apply these percentages to the nation as a 
whole and be conservative.” 

Another of the numerous evidences of public interest is 
the fact that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell General Welfare 
Bill (H. R. 395) for the extension of social security includes 
a section aimed at providing better medical eare and hospital- 
ization under Federal auspices. Unless these legislators were 
convinced that widespread public demand exists this section 
would not have been included. 

Publie conviction is demanding a public-health program 
which will include both preventive medicine and adequate 
eare of the sick, beginning before birth and following through 
to the end of life. Effectiveness should be guaranteed by 
generous provision for thorough research into those areas 
where medical problems are still unsolved and by improved 
means for bringing the best known methods into general use. 
Improvement in extent and quality should be accompanied 
by assurance of access to medical care on the part of all 
people. The best possible medical care—preventive, diag- 
nostie and curative—should be available to every person in 
proportion not to their financial ability to pay but in pro- 
portion to their need for it. The International Labor Office 
(Geneva) has declared that medical care should be “ provided 
without qualifying conditions as to payment of contributions 
or taxes and without means test.” This program should be 
reinforced by improved standards of nutrition and by wide- 
spread education on food values devoid of the current com- 
mercial bally-hoo on the use of vitamins. 

The principles of a nation-wide health program have been 
worked out in a conference held in 1943-44 under the spon- 
sorship of the Committee on Research in Medical Economies, 
participated in by twenty-nine widely known, public-spirited 
citizens, of whom thirteen are physicians of national reputa- 
tion. The report is available in pamphlet form. 


Some current proposals ; 


There are a number of ambitious public health programs— 
some already in effect, others in the formative stage. One 
that has received much publicity within recent months is the 
proposed health plan of New York City, the “ Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York,” sponsored by Mayor 
LaGuardia, which, he says, within the next three years 
“should have 1,500,000 subscribers and an annual turnover 
of $75,000,000.” It has been incorporated, and organized 
with twenty-four directors of whom Dr. Willard G. Rappleye, 
Dean of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, is chairman. 
Other directors, besides seven physicians, include citizens 
of such prominence as Matthew A. Woll, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Mary W. Lasker, Constance Kyle, Beardsley Ruml, 
and Henry J. Kaiser. The plan, it is announced, will operate 
on the basis of premiums representing approximately 2 per 
cent of the annual salaries or wages of subscribers, with 
employers paying a corresponding premium, and will pro- 
vide medical service.of every kind in the home, office, and 
hospital, including hospitalization. Seventeen county medical 


societies in the Greater New York area have countered with 


a “doctors’ plan” to provide workers and their families 
with limited, prepaid medical care in a list of institutions, 
subseribers incomes limited to $2,500, and with no provision 
made for ordinary illnesses. 

Within the Cooperative Movement there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the desirability of medical coopera- 


tives and some have been formed. The opposition of local. 


medical societies—in some instances going to the length of 
expelling or threatening with expulsion any physicians par- 
ticipating in a medical cooperative—has been a deterrent to 
~ 4 Principles f a Nation-wide Health Program, Committee on 
ae “Medical Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Price, 10 cents. ; : : 
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growth. Nevertheless, some group plans more or less closely 
adhering to Rochdale cooperative principles have been devel- 
oped and are operating successfully. One such is Group 
Health Mutual, a cooperative offering medical care and hos- 
pitalization for groups of consumers in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, <A unique feature is the provision for prepayment 
by automatic deduction from cream checks, arranged by 
cooperative creameries. Twenty-four cooperatives are now 
covered by the plan. During 1944 membership increased 
from 10,500 to 23,000, with an increase in surplus from 
$18,000 to $29,000. 


Advantages of group practice 

The conference report, referred to above, says: “The best 
medical care requires coordinated instead of individual prac- 
tice. An organized group of doctors, including general 
physicians and specialists in due proportions, with pooled 
use of equipment and assistant personnel and in affiliation 
with a hospital, represents the most desirable form of 
service. There are sufficient examples of group practice 
in the United States to demonstrate its efficiency and 
economy. Numerous studies have shown that, through well- 
organized group practice under a pre-payment plan, about 
twice as much physicians’ and auxiliary service may be fur- 
nished for the same total expenditures as the people are 
accustomed to spend for comparable services supplied in 
the same community through individual practice paid for 
on a fee-for-service basis.” 

The advantages of group practice from the standpoint 
of the physician have been variously set forth by different 
doctors. Concerning them Dr. Kingsley Roberts, Director 
of Medical Administration Service, Ine., New York City, 
says: Advance in medical knowledge “ has made it impossible 
for one man to know all there is to know. As a result there 
has been an increase in specialization. . . . [When several 
specialists, together with a general practitioner pool their 
knowledge and skill] each has the benefit of the separate 
and thorough knowledge of the other men; each man has 
more time for study; ... in addition in a group a doctor 
feels professional rather than monetary competition: that is, 
in him is fostered a desire to be as good in his field as the 
other physicians are in theirs. Out of such association there 
comes a greater possibility of high quality medical care.” 


The General Welfare Bill 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, as has been said, is of 
national interest. Its legislative sponsors claim for it that 
(1) it would ensure the widest possible spreading of risks 
and costs, enabling workers to pay for medical care in small 
regular amounts while they are well and earning; (2) would 
give people of no matter how small income unrestricted 
access to the most modern medical and hospital care; (3) 
would preserve the personal relationship between physicians 
and patients; (4) would raise the standards of medical care; 
(5) would preserve inviolate the professional independence 
of the doctors; (6) for the majority of physicians would 
mean greater income as well as a more secure income; 


(7) for millions of citizens would mean not only proper 


medical care, but also “ the full dignity of American citizen- 
ship, free from the stigma of having to rely on public or 
private charity.” StS 


Who are for and who against public health programs? 

Physicians are sharply divided. Many of the ablest physi- 
cians of the nation are among the most deeply interested 
and the most aetive proponents of a nation-wide health pro- 
gram. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill is favored, it is 
reported, by the Committee of Physicians for the Improve- 
ment of Medical Care—a group which includes leaders in | 
medical schools and in medical practice. The Committee has 
published a report which offers constructive suggestions for 
improvement of the bill. Similarly, the Physicians’ Forum 
of New York, and other groups and individuals. On the 

; (Continued on page 16) | =i ae 
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Federation Speakers 


Supplementing the list in the December issue of the 
BuLLeTIN, Federation leaders named below are available 
for a limited number of Annual Conference Federation 
meetings and mid-year Federation Social Action Conferences. 


Trwin R. Beruer, professor in Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Subjects: Churchmen and Organized Labor; Unchristian 
Zones in the Profit System; Why Peace-time Conscription? 

Terms: “ Expenses only.” 

Harotp C. Cass, pastor, Elm Park Methodist Church, 
Seranton, Pa. 

Subjects: The Cost of Peace; Profile for Tomorrow. 

Itinerary: “ My itinerary for late winter and spring will 
take me to Indiana, Illinois, and in the last week in May to 
Texas.” 

JAMES S. CHuss, Baldwin City, Kans. 

Subjects: Christian Internationalism; The Church and 
Labor; Personal Faith and a New Day. 

Itinerary: “My itinerary for the spring and summer of 
1945 will take me to Georgia, Tennessee, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, Ohio, and Kansas.” 

Terms: “ Expenses, if possible.” 

Henry H. Crane, pastor, Central Methodist Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Subjects: To be arranged. 
I ean.” 

Itinerary: “My itinerary will take me to Ohio (March 
21); New York (April 8); Alabama (April 29-May 3); 
Indiana (May 6-20). 

W. EH. J. Gratz, pastor, Emmanuel Methodist Church, 
1417 Oak Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

Subjects: Have We Not All One Father?; How Big Are 
You? 

FreDErick G. Poote, 1205 Kales Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Subjects: What Price Freedom?; Dead Men Do Tell Tales; 
All God’s People. 

Itinerary: “ Will be in Illinois the first week in April.” 

Terms: “ Expenses.” 

Rosert LEONARD TucKER, pastor, First Methodist Church, 
105 College Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Subjects: Preaching to a World in Crisis; The Stake of 
Religion in the Coming Peace; The Nature and Function 
of Vital Religion. 

Terms: “ Expenses plus what the group feels it can afford.” 


This list will be supplemented by others in later issues. 
Inquiries concerning dates should be addressed not to the 


“T’ll be glad to do anything 


Federation office, but to the speaker whose services are 


desired. 


_ Dear Sirs: I am somewhat concerned at the direction taken 
- both by the SoctsL QUESTIONS BULLETIN and the ayvail- 
able Federation speakers. The whole economic set-up in America 
is very important to the entire world, but it is not the only 


social problem we have. Let us have an interest in the indi- 
vidual at points not effected primarily by his economic status. 
I had recent experience as a social worker dealing with delin- 
quent children in Dallas, Texas. The Church needs to earn 
the respect of other social agencies by employing a social therapy 
that is both immediately effective with individual problems 
and promising as a social corrective. I would like to see 

speakers announced who are available for such topics as ‘‘The 
Church and Delinquent Families’’; ‘‘The Church and Commu- 
nity Social Action’’; ‘‘The Church as a Social Agency.’’ Too 


_ he has been waiting 


Social Questions Bulletin 


many churches and church leaders still think of the Church 
as a Sunday morning pulpit and pews. Strength to you in 
these times of new birth.’’—Leland C. Spurrier, Nebraska. 


[We agree fully. The church has lost the confidence and 
respect of many professional social workers because of lack 
of knowledge on the part of many pastors and officials of the 
principles and techniques of scientific social case work and 
other social procedures. A present problem of the Federation 
is how to broaden its base of operation without at the same 
time losing at the point of incisive, intensive emphasis and 
action in such areas as the economic problem, labor, racial dis- 
crimination, and cooperatives, in all of which it has been a 
spear-head movement for many years.—Editor.] 


Dear Sirs: I have just read the January issue of the SocIAL 
QUESTIONS BULLETIN. I write to express my feeling of 
its effectiveness. It is by all odds the best issue of the 
BULLETIN which I have seen; and, more than that, it is 
an issue of high worth in comparison with many other publi- 
cations. Thank you for its helpfulness—Cameron P. Hall, 
Director, Department of Social Education and Action, Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia. 


Dear Sirs: We want*to assure you of our deep interest in 
the Federation. The helpful recent visit of Jack R. McMichael, 
the Executive Secretary, was enjoyed and appreciated. The 
reactions are marked with enthusiasm and confidence concerning 
the future of the Federation. ... We are working out quite 
satisfactorily procedures for keeping in touch with state legis- 
lation in Colorado. But the problem of quickly recognizing 
important social legislation introduced into Congress and then 
keeping track of its legislative journey is one we do not know 
how to solve. The efforts now being carried on by church 
groups—notably the reports of the Social Action Committee 
of the Congregational Church and the Legislative Report of 
the Friends Committee—are too limited and too far apart. 
The problem is one to which a solution must be found if the 
citizenry of the country is to feel that it has an understanding 
of and an influence upon national legislation. . . . Something 
concrete and bearing directly on such a major problem should, 
in our opinion, appeal to the imagination of large numbers 
of people throughout the country and bring the necessary finan- 
cial backing—Guy Fox (layman), Chairman, Commission on 
Social and-Civie Action, Denver Council of Churches and 
Religious Education, Colorado. 


[Thanks for the challenge. We shall bring it to the Execu- 
tive Committee at its March meeting The chief problem, we 
are frank to say, is primarily financial. As the membership 
of the Federation is expanded, and its members provide more 
ample support, services can and should be widely extended. 
The information called for by our correspondent is of great 
importance and should be supplied.] 


_ Dear Sirs: My-official connection with the Methodist Church 
is through the East Oklahoma Conference Young Adult Fellow- 
ship, of which I have been president for two years.... Do 
you have any suggestions as to what we might do to get better _ 
news on what is happening in Washington? There should be 
something done about the weekly page of nothings in our — 
official Church paper. The immediate reason for my ire is 
the paragraph in the Jan. 25th issue, whitewashing Congressman 
Rankin as ‘‘a Presbyterian who somehow has got into the 
Methodist fellowship.’? Our Tulsa Negro weekly, The Oklahoma — 
Eagle, the same week characterized Rankin as ‘‘Number 1 in 
American Fascism,’’ taking him to task for attacking Negro © 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell in a letter to a Mississippi 
editor in which he (Rankin) said he would not permit Powell — 
to sit beside him ‘‘in the House of Representatives, or anywhere _ 
else’? and terming Powell’s election to Congress ‘‘the worst 


AGRON, Ee 


to America in winning a peoples’ war or a peoples’ peace. . . 
The Eagle concluded its article by sayhig: votecane 
on Capitol Hill say this is the first time anyone has ever 
Rankin.down publicly. One of the wire service r. ers 
" a year to hear it.’’ We ce 
accurate, critical analysis of what goes on from we 
Washington.—Harry L. Jurey, Oklahoma, = 


Preaching Values In 


TVA—Democracy on the March 


Rosert A. Howr?! 


TV A—Democracy on the March, David B. Lilienthal, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority (Harper amd Brothers, 
New York, $2.50). 
‘This is a book of unusual preaching values for the Christian 
minister. If preaching is the stirring exptession of ultimate 
convictions for the purpose of persuasion, David Lilienthal is a 
preacher. His pulpit is a purple peak in the hazy grandeur of 
the Great Smokies. His message, while not the totality of the 
Christian gospel, is nevertheless a large and basie portion of it— 
man’s trusteeship of the earth on which he lives and of the lives 
of the people with whom he lives. He would probably wince at 
being called a preacher, if he did not denounce it-outright. Yet 
these are his words: ‘‘What I have set down in this book is 
a statement of my faith, and the facts and reasons that sup- 
port it. ... He (the reader) will find no tone of Olympian 
neutrality. . . . In this book there are convictions stated and 
conclusions pressed. . . . This book then is about real things 
and real people; rivers and how to develop them; new factories 
and new jobs and how they were created; farms and farmers 
and how they came to prosper and stand on their own.’’ Almost 
nothing is impossible today when modern technology and admin- 
istration work together. ‘‘And it is just such fruits of tech- 
nology and resources that people all over the world will, more 
and more, demand for themselves. That people believe these 
things can be theirs—that it is that constitutes the real revolution 
of our time. ... Here is the Grand Job of This Century.’’ 
If the fundamental attitude of men toward the earth—either 
of exploitation for greed or constructive planning for mutual 
benefit—has anything to do with the Christian faith, this book 
belongs in the pulpit. If the interrelatedness of life in which 
men recognize the underlying unity of nature with human life 
and of person with person has any meaning in the Christian 
community, then David Lilienthal is talking for us. If the 
use to which we put the unbelievable technological skills and 
the amazing administrative efficiency of our day has the 
remotest parallel to Jesus’ washing of His disciples’ feet, then 
Christians had better listen to this prophet. Finally, if the 
building of the society of tomorrow on the foundation of the 
inherent value of every person and the dignity of every free 
personality rings true at all to a church that has witnessed to 
the atoning death of its Savior—for just such persons—and has 
heard the words of its Lord: ‘‘He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, to-set 
at liberty them that are bruised . . .’’, then one begins to 
see the preaching possibilities in TV A—Democracy on the March. 
Of course, I certainly do not imply that what we have here is 
a type of pulpit annual in which a full-blown sermon is to 
be had for the borrowing or even a pulpit digest with an out- 
line to be hunted out upon pressing occasion. Nothing of 
the sort. This is a source book on one of the most real events 
going on in our national life. This is an adventure in vision 
that deals with the ‘‘stuff’’ of living and comes off with results 
‘<practical’’ enough to be put down on balance sheets, to make 
crops grow, to light homes and whirl machines, to pay back 
the taxpayer, and to give as clear a glance into tomorrow as 
we are likely to get. This book is to be read, its ‘‘figures’’ 
_ jotted down and its basic functional principles stored away 

in the mind. Then someday in the middle of your best sermon 
on: ‘The Sovereignty of God’’ you will describe casually how 

profitable men in the Tennessee Valley found working in har- 
mony with the Seamless Web: The Unity of Land and Water 
and Men. For your congregation that illustration will be like 
_ building the house around your theological skylight. When they 
congratulate you at the door, you will try to remember where 
in the world you got that excellent idea—and it wont. matter 
even if you cannot recall. Within drastically drawn limits, this 
book is a modern minor commentary on some of the most 


_ frequently beckoned texts. 


- 

- “The earth is the Lord’s.. .’’ 

: When the Technical Administrator vies with the Psalmist, 
who starts with God, and with the conscious artist, whose busi- 
‘ness is appreciation, in his reverential affection for the green 
earth, the reader has an unique experience before him. TVA’s 
development of resources in harmony with the unity of land, 
water, and men is an encouraging reversal of the now familiar 


: ey 
7TRobert A. Howe is pastor of Simpson-Grace Methodist Church, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


pattern of the subordination of nature through scientific control, 
and then the rape of nature through abuse of that control. 
The TVA approach is only possible, he claims, under a unified 
development of the total resources of a territorial unit such as— 
‘‘the Tennessee River drainage basin and ... such adjoining 
territory as may be related to or materially affected by the 
development consequent to this act... .?? 

Those in authority—Congress and the Valley Authority— 
insisted from the beginning that the resources (12 billion kilo- 
watt hours of cheap electricity, a river system of 21 dams, 
40-60 per cent increase in meat and dairy products, 3 million 
acres of farm demonstrations, etc.) should be developed for and 
by the people, not exploited by and for a few. 

‘‘Wor the first time . .. America set out to command nature 
not by defying her, as in that wasteful past, but by under- 
standing and acting upon her first law—the oneness of men 
and natural resources, the unity that binds together land, 
streams, forest, minerals, farming, industry, mankind.’’ 

That, I take it, is the beginning of the knowledge that the 
earth is the Lord’s. 


““Thou hast made him little lower than the angels ...’’ 


One of the most arresting features of the TVA is the amount 
of inconvenience to which it has gone in order to be consistent 
with one of its fundamental presuppositions: the dignity of a 
free man’s right to determine his life—even his economic life. 
With that in mind a policy of ‘‘ Democracy at the Grass Roots’’ 
has been carried on. Local men are examined and trained for 
almost all jobs; local businessmen are encouraged to develop 
private enterprises using the public facilities; local governments 
are consulted, advised and, where not detrimental to the whole 
Valley, given veto powers; labor unions are recognized and 
worked with as an accepted aspect of social-economic living. 

One dominant theme runs through this vast economie under- 
taking: the well-being of the people—‘‘people as human beings 
—not ‘the people’ in their institutional roles as wage earners 
or investors or voters or consumers. ‘Underneath all, indi- 
viduals,’ men and women and children.’’ Everything else— 
cooperation, profit, state’s rights, federal supremacy, local 
autonomy, professional ego—has its place, but is not allowed 
to clash with the central ‘‘motif.’’ 

This is not a new idea in America. Its evolutionary over- 
tones are only new when applied to the economic sphere within 
so vast an enterprise as the TVA. The dawn of democratic 
promise that it holds out to the rest of the country and to 
the peoples of the Danube and the Ganges is one more reason 
for them to arise and beat down every fascistic influence whose 
darkness would obscure the sun that is at the horizon. It 
may be that the development of the TVA concept will make 
it impossible for some future Professor Tawney to note with 
surprise that people ‘‘talk as though man existed for industry 
instead of industry existing for man’’— a point that in a 
sermon might well follow the familiar one about the Sabbath. 
This one book ought to bring joy to hearts and an abundance 
of light to the sermons of all devotees of the person-centered 
‘¢project approach’’ of modern education. ‘‘... here again we 
have relied upon the benefits that come from learning by doing, 
rather than by ‘preaching’ from on high, or by coercion.’’ 
Man—the common man—is at the center because this is 
democracy in action. 


se A workman that needeth not to be ashamed .. .’’ 


Lilienthal’s volume is not'only a statement of faith but an 
account of the results that prove the efficacy of that faith. 
The river has been tamed and made productive; human beings 
have been given dignity, work, dividends, and a full share in © 
the governing; specialists have been taught a common purpose 
and to work cooperatively for the unified whole; centralized 
authority has had decentralized administration (basic to the 
TVA idea); those who form=the plans have been held respon- 
sible for their development and efficiency (basic to the TVA 
idea) ; not even the odor of ‘‘politics’’ is allowed in the clear 
air of the Valley; everything has been done completely within 
the power granted by Congress. — 2 os 

If that sounds a little too perfect to you, it sounded the 
same way to me. He does state the difficulties involved and 
does not hide the opposition, but on the whole the impression 
is given of the loyal opposition of a benevolent ‘‘back bench.’? 


* 
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Little is said of the viciousness of powerful groups who have 
stood in the way and will yet use every technique to stop 
the TVA formula from expansion. One eannot question the 
final accomplishment, but anyone who has attempted to admin- 
ister a local church democratically will surmise that the process 
was more painful than indicated. This is a disastrous (though 
understandable) omission for we are tempted to relax in the 
belief that the ‘‘new way’’ comes easily and without a death- 
struggle with evil forces. It beguiles us into a too-shallow 
interpretation of human nature and prepares us for despair 
instead of resistance when the opposition stiffens. 

Nevertheless, here are the facts. The method does work, the 
principles that we have been proclaiming from our pulpits do 
stand up under the weight of life. 


“Neither do men put new wine in old bottles .. .’’ 

‘‘The TVA is a significant departure as an instrument of 
twentieth-century democracy. ...’’ New tools and new con- 
cepts are demanded. Some of the old are no longer adequate. 
Interestingly enough, the new tools are the ‘‘basic principles 
and practices of modern management’’ brought into public 
affairs. The spectre of James Burnham’s ‘‘ Managerial Society ’’ 
arises often in the course of the book. The place of the 
‘‘manager’’ is recognized but denied total dominance by insist- 
ence upon democratic methods. How those democratic methods 
are to be safeguarded when less democratic ‘‘managers’’ are 
in control is not outlined, and indeed cannot be, for no such 
guarantee exists. This is the normal risk of any change in 
society. 

“*Planning’’ will of necessity become part of our thinking 
about public affairs as it is now thoroughly accepted in our 
thinking about private enterprise. TVA planning, however, is 
‘“not a goal but a direction. Not a plan, once and for all, 
but the conscious selection by the people of successive plans.’’ 
Only planners who understand and believe in the people can 
be effective. Any plan worth the name must begin with the 
“*here and now,’’ with ‘‘things as they are’’ and be developed 
by the planners who will be held responsible. 

By this means the chasm is bridged between the intellectualist 
who draws the plans and the engineer who actualizes them and 
the manager who assumes the responsibility for making them 
work. Thus the demand for a unified authority through which 
the division is overcome on the level of a common purpose and 
jointly-shared responsibility seems justified. 

“*T am deeply persuaded that high as the price of voluntary 
methods may: be, in delays and errors, in the end the price of 
arbitrary enforcement of planning is nothing less than our 
freedom.’’ That is the crux of the matter. The job of develop- 
ing the rivers and other territorial units will be done. We can 
be sure of that. Hverything—everything that is worthwhile to 
human beings—depends upon ‘‘how’’ the job is done. Hither 
the earth will be developed by the people through authorities 
which they create for the benefit of the people or by a monopoly- 
controlled State. Either we secure new bottles or the wine will 
turn sour. 


““Go ye wmto all the world... .’’ 


Like every good and great idea the TVA cannot be confined 
to the United States. Already representatives of almost every 
country in the world have toured the Tennessee Valley and 
have mentally carried away the seeds of an idea that someday 
will bear fruit in India, China, Africa, wherever the earth 
permits and men have the courage to take destiny into their 
hands. Here may well be one of the pillars of a peaceful 
world: a project which, like the rivers it tames, knows no 
boundaries except a watershed, no purpose but the enrichment 
of human life, no end but the Seamless Web, the fundamental 
unity that was in the creation. 


“e... not to think of himself more highly than he ov. .-, > 


A final word, not of criticism so much as of warning. There 
are serious limitations to this book—Lilienthal would be the 
last to deny it. It is the story of a great task well done but 
the task was small compared to what must come; it was per- 
formed in an area where the big-business—opposition was not 
what it will be in other areas, e.g. the Ber hewience Project. 
Written by a passionate enthusiast as a report to a nation 
and a Congress which will decide the fate of six similar Valleys, 
its limitations were inevitable. ‘This is not the final answer 
to all problems but it is the ansyer to many and the direction 
in which the answers to many others will be found. 

This is a book about the making of life more abundant, just 


and self-controlled. It will put sinews in many a sermon, — 


+ 
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Medical Care for All 


(Continued from page 13) 


other hand the National Physicians’ Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Medical Service, according to Senator. James H. 
Murray of Montana, one of the Bill’s sponsors, 1s spending 
“huge funds and vast energy to thwart this effort to bring 
more and better medical care and hospitalization to our 
people . . . employing methods and tacties which are utterly 
unfair.” The attitude of the American Medical Association, 
under the leadership of Dr. Morris Fishbein, toward public 
health plans in general and the proposed Federal plan, is 
strongly antagonistic. 

Most of the negative arguments might just as well be made 
against public school education. Literally tons of leaflets, 
pamphlets, newspaper and periodical articles have been 
published using such bogey terms as “ socialized medicine,” 
‘“regimentation,” “medical bureaucracy,” “state medicine,” 
and “enslavement of the medical profession.” Possibly the 
prize statement was the plank of the 1944 Republican Party 
Platform which read: “The stimulation by Federal aid of 
state plans to make medical and hospital service available 
to those in need without disturbing doctor-patient relation- 
ship or socializing medicine.” What does that mean? Is it 
for or against? And for or against what? 

Well said is the statement of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States Health Service: “ There has 
been too little light and too much heat in our discussions 
of the socialization of medicine. Medical practice has always 
been a social question and in some branches as, for instance, 
care of the indigent, the tubercular, and the mentally dis- 
eased, it has already been almost completely socialized.” 


What now should be done? 


Let the people continue to speak, and to act. That better 
medical care is a nation-wide need is undeniable. In a 
democracy such as ours what the peer > need, if demonstrably 
within their reach, the people can have. Let the Church do 
its part. ‘“And when he had ealled unto him his twelve 
disciples, he gave them power ... to heal all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease . . . and commanded them, 
saying ... heal the sick.’ No command given by the Master 
is clearer, or more peremtory than this. Then let the Church 
take heed and see to it that in the terms of the knowledge 
and skill and resources of the twentieth century that com- 
mand is obeyed. Here is a place where Conference and 
local units of the Federation can take hold. Agitate, spread 
information, persuade, organize. < 


More than medical care needed 


-For the correction of the health conditions described, ade- 
quate medical care is the first consideration, but by no means 
is it the only one. Let it not be overiooked that much more 
than medical care is required. Malnutrition, bad housing, 
low income, the strain and tension of factory employment, 
the evils of farm tenancy, the opposition to proper sex educa- 
tion (much of it from ecclesiastical sources)—all are con- 
tributory causes of a health record of which the nation should 
be thoroughly ashamed. 


“In any considerable Church which aspires to be at all 
catholic, there must be room for groups of like-minded mem- 
bers who give themselves specifically to the development of 
particular phases of the truth or forms of practice. Such — 
groups must, of course, be loyal to the main organization, — 
but they can often best show that loyalty by developing and 
maintaining what might appropriately be called their own 
specialties. It is ahont as clear as anything of the sort can 
dps ue one A i Barus of such smaller units in 
a larger.body that the main ean accomplish anything 
especially worth while.”— Wrancte J. McConnell. Spee 


-' 


